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Looking  Forward 

We  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
There  are  some  more  steep  gradients  to  come. 
There  may  be  dark  tunnels,  but  they  will 
be  short.  The  worst  is  over.  I  tell  you 
that  as  one  who  has  been  watching  from  the 
inside  closely  for  over  four  years.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  misled  my  countrymen 
as  to  the  gravity  of  the  position.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  corners  we  may  have  to  turn 
on  the  road  before  we  reach  the  terminus, 
but  the  sharpest  corners  have  been  reached. 
I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  victory,  for 
the  end  is  not  yet  ;  nor  do  I  want  anyone  to 
minimise  the  victory.  It  is  real,  significant, 
and  important.  The  Germans  are  under  no 
delusions  now.  You  have  only  got  to  read 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  appeal  to  them. 
He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  making  appeals  of 
that  kind  which  advertise  very  serious  evils 
to  the  enemy  and  to  the  whole  world  unless 
there  is  a  real,  deep,  and  urgent  reason. 

America's  Advent. 

One  fact  which  depresses  the  Germans 
is  the  advent  of  the  Americans.  They 
have  been  pouring  in  steadily.    There  is  no 


finer  feat  in  the  history  of  British  industry 
than  the  way  in  which  our  shipping  was 
taken  away  from  all  sorts  of  urgent  business 
to  concentrate  on  transporting  troops  across, 
and  now  we  are  carrying  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  American  troops  across  the 
Atlantic.  That  is  another  miscalculation. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that  no 
more  than  two  divisions  could  be  brought 
across.  There  were  many  people  who  thought 
that.  But  a  special  effort  was  made, 
and  you  never  know  what  you  can  do  until 
you  really  try  in  any  business.  When  the 
British  shipping  was  mobilised  without  any 
loss  of  time  to  carry  the  American  troops  it 
was  a  marvellous  feat,  of  which  we  have  real 
reason  to  be  proud  as  a  nation. 

They  are  there  now,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  the  Germans  know  it.  The  advance 
guard  of  an  army  of  at  least  ten  millions  of 
the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world  is  fighting 
the  Germans,  and  in  despair  they  are 
actually  turning  to  Austria.  If  you  want 
to  realise  what  is  happening  you  must  look 
at  the  past  month  and  the  fighting  that 
took  place  over  the  same  ground,  and  then 
ask  the  reason  for  the  change.  In  1916  we 
fought  over  this  ground  for  five  months  and 
captured  40,000  prisoners  and  100  guns,  and 
the  casualties  were  appalling.  This  year  we 
conquered  the  same  ground  and  something 
more — a  good  deal  more.  We  captured 
88,000  prisoners  and  750  guns.  It  has  taken 
us  about  a  month,  and  the  casualties  are 
less  than  one-fifth  of  what  they  were  in  1916, 


44  No  Crack  in  the  Joy  Bells." 

The  victory  is  not  merely  greater  in 
magnitude  ;  it  is  better  in  quality.  There 
are  three  tests  of  military  victory.  One  is 
prisoners,  another  guns,  another  is  casual- 
ties. You  may  conquer  territory  and 
pay  too  big  a  price  for  it  ;  but  casualties 
and  prisoners  and  guns  are  a  proof  that  the 
enemy's  army  is  defeated  definitely.  The 
supreme  merit  of  these  victories  is  that  the 
enemy  was  routed  with  great  loss  in  men 
and  material,  with  casualties  which  are 
equal  to  those  we  have  sustained  in  capturing 
even  a  small  village  in  the  past.  That  is 
why  we  rejoice  so  greatly.  There  is  no 
crack  in  the  joy  bells  ringing  in  our  hearts. 

What  is  the  difference  between  1916  and 
1918  ?  *  Undoubtedly  the  main  difference 
is  the  unity  of  command.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  which 
is  worth  quoting  : — "  Marshal  Foch  took 
over  the  command  of  the  whole  Western 
front,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
unification  of  the  command  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  shifting  and  using  of  reserves,  in  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  every  kind  of 
defensive  and  offensive  operation.  There 
was  a  precision  and  skill  which  put  a  new  face 
on  the  whole  leadership.  Let  us  have  no 
illusion  about  that."  That  is  German. 
It  is  not  that  there  was  discord  between  our 
generals.  They  worked  well  together  and 
had  complete  confidence  in  each  other. 
Do  not  let  anyone  go  away  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  dissension.    Every  move  had 


to  be  adjusted,  and  compromise  in  war  is 
fatal.  It  is  not  that  one  general  is  better 
than  another,  but  that  one  general  is 
better  than  two. 


Confidence  in  Marshal  Foch. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  say  at  once  we  have 
been  supremely  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Marshal  Foch  in  the  supreme 
command.  He  commands  the  confidence 
of  all  the  Allied  Armies ;  all  the  Allied 
generals  trust  him  and  believe  in  him. 
He  is  specially  fitted  for  the  exceptional 
conditions  of  this  war,  where  battles  are 
fought  not  on  a  front  of  two  or  three  miles, 
but  on  a  front  of  300  miles.  Marshal  Foch 
possesses  all  those  qualities  of  high  imagina- 
tion which  enable  a  soldier  to  visualise  and 
to  prepare  plans  for  this  vast  field.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  men  who  has  a  telescope 
at  the  back  of  his  eye,  and  I  am  proud  of 
nothing  in  the  whole  of  my  public  life  more 
than  the  troublous  part  I  took  in  achieving 
unity  of  command.  I  am  prouder  of 
nothing  in  the  struggle  than  the  fact  that  it 
was  determined  on  my  suggestion  in  Febru- 
ary at  Versailles  that  Marshal  Foch  should 
take  a  leading  part  in  this  direction.  My 
view  is  that  nothing  but  heart  failure  can 
prevent  us  from  achieving  a  real  victory. 

"A  Just  and  Desirable  Peace." 

Still,  the  end  of  all  war  is  to  impose  a  just 
and  desirable  peace  on  your  enemies.  What 


are  the  conditions  of  a  just  and  desirable 

peace  ?  The  first  indispensable  condition, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  civilisation  should 
establish  beyond  doubt  its  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees.  As  long  as  there  is  doubt 
left  in  the  mind  of  either  the  offender  or  the 
defender  of  the  irresistible  character  of  this 
power  once  it  is  challenged,  this  war  will  not 
have  achieved  its  purpose.  Victory  is 
essential  to  sound  peace.  Unless  you  have 
the  image  of  victory  stamped  on  the  surface 
the  peace  will  depreciate  in  value.  As 
time  goes  on  the  Prussian  military  power 
must  not  only  be  beaten,  but  Germany  itself 
must  know  it.  The  German  people  must 
know  that  if  their  rulers  outrage  the  law  of 
nations  the  Prussian  military  strength  cannot 
protect  them  from  punishment.  There  is 
no  right  you  can  establish,  national  or 
international,  unless  you  establish  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  breaks  the  law  will  meet 
inevitable  punishment.  Unless  this  is  ac- 
complished the  loss,  the  suffering,  and  the 
burdens  of  this  war  will  have  been  in  vain. 
We  shall  have  to  repeat  the  horror,  our 
children  will  have  to  repeat  the  horror,  of 
war. 

"The  Last  War,  or  " 

Do  you  realise  what  this  war  means  ? 
We  went  into  it  with  an  equipment  which 
every  soldier  regarded  as  perfectly  adequate. 
So  it  was  to  every  conception  of  war  that 
had  been  formed.  What  has  happened  ? 
Discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
destruction  which  if  we  had  only  time  to 


perfect  them  would  simply  destroy  and 
crash  civilisation  from  the  face  of  the  globe. 
You  can  see  now  what  these  weapons  of 
war  are.  High  explosives,  powerful  artillery 
that  had  never  taken  a  battlefield  before, 
cities  bombarded  at  a  distance  of  70  or  80 
miles — and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  a  hundred — bombarding  aeroplanes 
getting  more  and  more  powerful  and  more 
and  more  destructive,  submarines,  poison  in 
the  air  :  that  is  the  result  of  three  or  four 
years  of  intense  thought  and  human  in- 
genuity. Give  a  man  that  most  terrible 
of  all  things,  give  him  20  or  30  years  of 
concentrated  thought  on  these  lines,  and 
what  is  to  happen  to  following  genera- 
tions ?  This  must  be  the  last  war — and 
I  have  been  studying  all  this  machinery 
of  war  for  months  as  a  business  and 
for  years  as  a  part  of  my  business — or, 
believe  me,  if  this  is  not  the  last  war,  there 
are  men  here  to-day  who  will  see  the  last  of 
civilisation.  That  is  why  in  all  earnestness 
I  want  to  say  to  those  who  have  the  same 
horror  of  war  as  I  have,  who  would  like 
to  see  any  rational  means  of  bringing  this 
madness  to  an  end,  do  not  let  us  be  misled 
into  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations  without  power  will  in 
itself  secure  the  world  against  that  catas- 
trophe. A  League  of  Nations  with  a 
Prussian  military  power  triumphant  !  Why, 
it  would  be  a  league  of  fox  and  geese — one 
fox  and  many  geese,  many  at  first,  then 
gradually  diminishing  in  number.  Read 
the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty.  Poland  was  once 
a  greater  nation  than  Prussia  and  in  its  day 


as  great  as  France.  The  Teuton  has  ab- 
sorbed it.  Unless  there  is  victory  the 
plans  for  the  new  world  on  which  we  hope 
to  see  the  dawn  bursting — those  plans 
might  as  well  be  shelved.  The  best  time, 
the  best  thought,  the  best  energy,  the  best 
resources  of  a  nation  devoted  to  avert- 
ing conflict  or  preparing  for  it  are  useless 
unless  you  stamp  out  for  all  time  the  rule  of 
brute  force  which  has  challenged  humanity  in 
this  war. 

Trade  Union  Support. 

I  am  for  a  League  of  Nations.  In  fact, 
the  League  of  Nations  has  begun.  The 
British  Empire  is  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  Allied  countries  who  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  international  right  are  all  a  League 
of  Nations.  If,  after  the  war,  Germany 
repudiates  and  condemns  her  perfidy,  or, 
rather,  the  perfidy  of  her  rulers,  then  a 
Germany  freed  from  military  domination 
will  be  welcome  into  the  great  League  of 
Nations,  but  the  only  sure  foundation  is  a 
complete  victory  for  the  cause  of  justice  and 
international  freedom  which  the  Allied 
nations  are  now  carrying  along  the  road 
of  triumph  through  barbed-wired  entangle- 
ments, deep  implacements,  and  the  serried 
ranks  of  a  redoubtable  foe.  There  have 
been  other  terms  which  have  been  indicated  ; 
I  have  stated  them  repeatedly  on  behalf  of 
1he  British  nation.  They  were  so  moderate 
as  to  command  even  the  support  of  the 
whole  of  the  trade  union  labour  represen- 
tatives of  this  country.    President  Wilson 


has  stated  them  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
stand  by  them 

A  People's  Peace. 

It  must  be  a  peace  that  will  lend 
itself  to  the  common  sense  and  con- 
science of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  must 
not  be  dictated  by  extreme  men  on 
either  side.  You  cannot  allow  the  Bol- 
shevists to  force  on  us  a  peace  so  humiliating 
as  to  dishonour  us  nor  one  that  will  make  a 
repetition  of  the  horrors  of  this  war  inevita- 
ble. Nor  can  we  allow  Chauvinists  to  impose 
terms  that  will  leave  a  stain  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  Allied  peoples  and  subject 
them  to  the  inevitable  punishment  that 
wrong-doing  brings  in  its  train.  We  must 
not  arm  Germany  with  a  real  wrong.  In 
other  words,  we  shall  neither  accept  our- 
selves nor  impose  upon  our  enemies  a  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty.  When  a  peace  of  the 
character  I  have  indicated  is  secured  we  can 
then  proceed  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
steady  nerve  to  build  up  a  new  world  in 
which  those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
may  dwell  in  peace,  security  and  content. 
To  establish  the  new  world  we  must  take 
heed  in  time  lest  we  fall  back  into  the 
welter  of  the  old. 

The  Lessons  of  War. 

We  must  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  unseen 
hand  casts  the  rainbow  of  peace  on  the  sky. 
And  to  be  ready  is  summarised  in  one 
word — we  must  profit  by  the  lessons  of 


war.  It  has  been  the  most  costly  school- 
master any  nation  ever  had.  I  am  not  sure 
it  has  not  been  the  best  in  many  ways,  and 
the  first  lesson  it  has  taught  is  the  immense 
importance  of  maintaining  the  solidarity 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  has  rendered 
service  to  humanity  the  magnitude  of  which 
will  appear  greater  and  greater  as  this 
generation  recedes  into  the  past.  It  helped 
to  stop  the  rush  of  barbarism  that  was 
sweeping  over  Europe.  It  has  held  the 
unfenced  highways  of  the  world  free  for  the 
armies  of  freedom  to  pass  and  repass.  The 
British  Empire  alone  could  not  have  accom- 
plished that  object.  This  Empire  has  never 
been  such  a  power  for  good.  To  suggest 
that  such  an  organisation  could  fall  to  pieces 
after  the  war  would  be  a  crime  against 
civilisation.  The  Empire  will  not  have 
survived  all  its  troubles  even  after  this 
war  is  over.  The  British  Empire  will  be 
needed  after  peace  to  keep  wrongs  in  check. 
Its  mere  word  will  count  more  next  time 
than  it  did  the  last.  For  the  enemy  know 
now  with  whom  they  have  got  to  deal.  But 
it  must  be  there  to  give  the  word,  and  to 
ensure  that  it  will  be  there  not  only  to 
develop,  strengthen,  and  enrich,  but,  above 
all,  to  unite,  must  be  the  task  of  statesmen 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Nation's  Health. 

What  is  the  next  great  lesson  of  the  war  ? 
It  is  that  if  Britain  has  to  be  thoroughly 
equipped  to  meet  any  emergencies  of  either 
war  or  peace  it  must  take  a  more  constant 


and  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  health 
and  fitness  of  the  people.  If  the  Empire  is 
to  be  equal  to  its  task  the  men  and  women 
who  make  it  up  must  be  equal  to  it.  How 
does  Britain  stand  in  that  light  ?  We  have 
done  great  things  in  this  war.  We  would 
have  accomplished  greater  if  this  country 
had  been  in  condition  ;  and  a  war,  like  sick- 
ness, lays  bare  the  weakness  of  a  constitution. 
.  .  .  You  cannot  maintain  an  Al  Empire 
with  a  C3  population. 

The  Importance  of  the  Home. 

Unless  this  lesson  is  learned  the  war  is  in 
vain.  Remember  that  the  health  of  the 
people  is  the  secret  of  national  efficiency 
and  national  recuperation.  With  our 
machinery  we  take  the  greatest  care. 
It  is  essential.  If  the  steel  is  defective, 
through  badly  ventilated  or  ill-constructed 
furnaces  or  insufficient  fuel,  if  the  machinery 
Is  overworked  and  inadequately  oiled  and 
looked  after,  and  repairs  are  not  done 
in  time  and  not  done  thoroughly,  then 
the  machinery  is  of  no  use  ;  and  man 
is  the  most  delicately  constructed  of  all 
machines,  and  it  is  bad  business  not  to  look 
after  the  man,  the  woman,  and  above  all  the 
child.  The  most  important  workshop  in 
the  land  is  the  home.  The  quality  of  the 
steel  in  the  national  fabric  depends  upon 
it.  If  it  is  unhealthy,  ill-supplied,  ill- 
/  managed,  the  quality  of  the  children  becomes 
defective  and  it  cannot  bear  the  strain. 
.  .  .  I  have  had  conversations  with  men  of 
all  ranks  of  life  since  the  war.    I  have  been 


deeply  impressed  with  one  sentiment  among 
them  all — namely,  that  things  that  were 
tolerated  before  the  war  cannot  be  tolerated 
any  longer.  There  has  been  a  community 
of  sacrifice.  The  national  conscience  has 
been  stirred  in  a  way  which  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  the  nation 
when  this  war  is  over  wili  expect  put  right 
the  wrongs,  inequalities,  and  stupidities  from 
which  millions  have  suffered  and  the  com- 
munity has  suffered. 

A  Great  Leap  Forward. 

There  are  times  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  nations  take  a  great  leap  forward.  This 
is  such  a  time.  There  is  a  great  river  in 
Eastern  Europe  which,  after  meandering 
through  hundreds  of  leagues,  finding  a  great 
barrier  in  its  road,  concentrates  the  whole  of 
its  strength  and  breaks  through,  rushes 
along,  and,  when  it  has  emerged  from  the 
rock,  deploys  into  a  sunnier  land,  into  more 
fertile  regions.  That  is  the  story  of  the 
national  life  in  this  country  before,  during, 
and  after  the  war.  It  has  taken  a  great 
rush  forward,  and  when  it  emerges  from  the 
rocks  through  which  its  torrents  are  now 
struggling  into  a  sunnier  and  fairer  land,  the 
men  who  have  endured  the  discomfort,  the 
terror,  the  torture  of  this  mighty  struggle 
have  not  gone  through  it  all  to  re-establish 
more  firmly  in  this  land  for  which  they  have 
fought  the  dominion  of  slums,  of  wages  that 
will  not  maintain,  let  alone  cheer,  the  life  of 
confusion  and  of  disorganisation  which 
creates    waste,    inefficiency,    misery,  and 


squalor.  To  enable  the  nation  to  bear  the 
gigantic  burden  of  debt  which  the  war  will 
impose  on  us  and  the  still  greater  burden  of 
recuperation  and  reconstruction  we  must  see 
that  our  national  resources  are  developed  to 
the  full,  and  that  the  State  renders  all  the 
assistance  in  its  power  to  attain  that  object. 
Comfort  is  the  surest  preventive  of  anarchy, 
but  comfort  involves  plenty.  You  can 
ensure  plenty  by  ensuring  the  best  conditions 
for  production.  If  abundance  is  not  there 
you  cannot  distribute  it. 

The  Bolshevist  Mistake. 

That  is  an  obvious  truth  which  the 
Bolshevists  seem  to  have  overlooked.  The 
Bolshevist  began  with  distribution  and  ended 
with  distribution.  Production  did  not  con- 
cern him,  That  is  the  surest  road  to  national 
poverty.  The  Bolshevists  said,  44  Let  there 
be  peace."  When  asked,  44  What  manner  of 
peace  ?  "  they  say,  "That  is  quite  immaterial. 
Let  there  be  plenty  for  everybody,"  and 
when  you  say,  44  Where  does  it  come  from  ?  " 
they  say,  44  That  does  not  concern  us."  What 
is  the  result  ?  You  have  had  neither  peace 
nor  plenty  in  Russia,  and  you  will  not  get  it 
here  if  you  have  men  of  that  type.  There 
are  far  too  many  of  them,  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  render  mischief. 
You  should  shunt  their  teachings  like  an 
attack  of  poison  gas.  It  withers  the  vitality 
of  nations.  The  State  must  help  to  promote 
and  encourage  production.  It  must  remove 
hindrances  to  production  and  ensure  the 
confidence  and  serenity  which  are  essential 


to  production.  There  must  be  none  of  that 
shrinkingfrom  national  organisation, national 
production,  and  national  assistance.  Ger- 
many never  made  that  mistake. 

The  Time  for  Reconstruction. 

The  whole  mind  and  energy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  necessarily  absorbed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  to  a  victorious  end,  but, 
the  moment  that  struggle  is  over,  the  work 
of  reconstruction  must  begin.  We  must 
have  reconstruction  when  we  have  the 
lessons  of  the  war  fresh  in  our  minds.  You 
must  reconstruct  when  the  national  limbs 
are  supple  with  endeavour  and  before  they 
become  stiff  with  repose  and  slumber,  and 
you  must  reconstruct  when  you  see  you  have 
behind  you  that  great  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  sacrifice  which  has  been  raised  from  the 
depths  of  human  nature  in  every  house  and 
every  breast  in  this  land.  You  must 
reconstruct  when  you  have  got  behind  you 
the  momentum  of  victory  to  carry  you 
through  to  an  even  greater  triumph.  That 
is  why  the  whole  field  of  national  enterprise, 
of  national  endeavour  and  national  resource, 
and  of  material  well-being  is  being  examined 
carefully  with  a  view  to  immediate  action 
before  that  great  spirit  grows  cold  in  the 
frigid  atmosphere  of  self-interest.  Let  us 
have  it  when  the  nation  is  riding  the  chariot 
of  a  high  purpose  ere  it  comes  down  to  the 
dusty  road.  That  is  the  time  to  reconstruct, 
that  is  the  time  to  build  ;  when  there  is  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  throughout  the  land, 
when  there  is  no  longer  rich  and  poor  of  one 


party  or  another,  but  one  people,  one  spirit, 
one  purpose,  one  soul  to  lift  our  native  land 
not  merely  above  the  menace  of  a  foreign 
foe,  but  above  the  wretchedness,  the  squalor, 
the  horror,  the  misery  which  so  many  of  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  live  on  the 
hearthstones  of  this  old  land  have  been 
enduring. 

"Neither  Reaction  nor  Revolution." 

We  must  face  these  problems  with 
courage.  When  you  come  to  the  war 
millions  of  people  are  full  of  courage, 
but  when  faced  with  the  problems  of 
peace  somehow  or  other  it  vanishes.  You 
will  never  tackle  successfully  a  job  of  which 
you  are  afraid.  The  next  thing  is  the  effort 
must  be  equal  to  the  task.  That  is  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  war.  We  must  handle  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  boldly.  And  the 
next  thing,  and  the  last,  is  that  all  classes 
must  be  invited  to  assist,  to  co-operate,  to 
devise,  to  work  out  the  problems.  The  fatal 
vice  of  Bolshevism  is  that  it  left  to  one  class 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  the  management 
of  the  trade,  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
whole  nation. 

We  want  neither  reaction  nor  revolution, 
but  a  sane,  well-advised  steadiness  of  bold  re- 
construction. ...  I  have  one  word  of  advice 
to  my  countrymen,  and  I  say  it  solemnly  to 
them  :  Take  heed  in  time,  and  if  you  do 
we  shall  enjoy  settled  weather  for  the  great 
harvest  which  is  coming  when  the  fierce 
heat  of  summer  which  is  beating  upon 
in  this  great  war  will  be  over  and  past. 
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